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Lucy Cooledge. 
BY MRS. GILMAN, 








Civpa blundered through ten months in 
my service, sometimes fretting and some- 
times amusing me with her oddities, before 
her curiosity and love of change induced her 
to leave me. At length, with some little 
emotion, she announced her intention of 
removing. 

‘[ know, Miss Packard,’ said she, * that) 
you'll miss me more than enough; such al 
bird is not to be caught in every bough.—! 
"Tisn’t every body that has my knack at) 
thrashing about among the pots and kettles. | 
I’m not the person that holds a frying pan) 
with white gloves on. But I’ve a notion to) 
see a little more ofthe world. Miss Bachelor | 
is going out to Roxbury to live, and 'm going | 
to try how she suits me a iy hag 








ever, as I don’t want to leave you without 
nobody, Mr. Tucker, the butcher, says one) 
Lucy Cooledge is in particular want of a| 
situation, being as hew okt Miss Ansory dicd 
two weeks ago, and ain't lefi her no-provision.’ 

On the following morning I had a conver- 
sation with Mr. Tucker about Lucy Cooledge. 
The narration interested me, though I) 
drew the inference that she would not be as) 
dexterous in ‘ thrashing about among the pots || 
and kettles’ as her predecessor. She had | 
been adopted in orphan infancy by Mrs. || 








| and gave her some wine to drink, and in half 


kerchief to her eyes, and didn’t seem to care 
to lean on his arm even. And gave a look 
as if she could not look far enough nor long 
enough, and then came back; but no cry- 
ing—not a drop. She went into the sitting 
room, where the chairs still stood thick and 
close, and sat down, and there wasn’t one of 
us that knowed what to say. You know, 
ma’am, if she had only took on, we could have 
comforted her. At last, Deacon Hodges’ 
wife went to take off her bonnet seeing she 
didn’t move, and took hold of her hand. 
** My gracious, Lucy,” says she, ** your hand 
is like ice!” and so it was, though it was a 
warm day, and her cheeks were like ice too; 
* and,” says she, with a kind of shiver, ‘* my 
heart is ice.” They fell to rubbing her hands, 


an hour, or thereabouts, she fetched a sigh, 
and large tears rolled down her cheeks; 
and those that stood by wiped them off, for 
she seemed not to know that she was crying. 
She has come too now pretty much, but has 
an ugly cough, and I don’t like the look of 
her eyes, Mrs. Amory taught Ler all kinds 
of housework; and I've a notion, if she was 
in a regular family, she would be quite pert 
again. A man, you see, Miss Packard,’ 
continued Mr. Tucker, clearing his throat, 
‘can worry through these things and make 
shift for a living: but it’s hard for young 
women to push on through thick and thin.’ 

I should have been glad ‘to assist Lucy in 
a pecuniary way, but, to a character like hers, 








Amory, and educated as well as her slender) independence is the better charity; and as 
means would permit. The tendency of her||Cinda had fixed on the day for quitting me, 
teaching, it appeared, was to form a religious | Mr. Tucker promised to engage a seat in the 





character, and cultivate a great original), 
sensibility in her young charge. For two! 


years, Mrs. Amory had been lingering with 


a chronic affection, and left Lucy at the age|| passenger. It was a great unwieldly vehicle, 


of seventeen, without a shelter, except from 
the charity of neighbors, 

‘It was a crying sight,’ said Mr. Tucker, 
‘to see the poor thing the day Mrs. Amory 
died, looking around so piteous, as much as 
to say, * I have nothing left me now!” She sat 
as still as could be, for you know there are 
folks enough always busy at layings out, and 
just watched what they did in a wistfal kind of 
a way. Imadea shift to get a neighbor to ride 
around with the meats for me, first picking 
out a real tender bit of mutton for some 
broth for Miss Lucy, and made as good a 
bargain as I could about the coffin. 1 called 
in again on the afternoon of the burving, and 
I was scared to see her so quiet. When her 
name was called out, to walk with Deacon 


Newton stage for her to Boston. ' 
The stage arrived about ten o'clock on 
the day appointed, and Lucy was the only 


without glasses, the leather curtains flapping 
all around, the worn cushions as slippery as 
glass, and so little spring in its construction, 
that Luev’s slight figure was thrown from 
side to side, as the horses, for city display, | 
whisked up to the door. 

She was dressed in simple mourning—| 
there was no affectation of better davs about 








she diminished to one, until, at last, no music 
was heard, but a hoarse, deep cough broke in 
even upon my midnight slumbers. 

Still she moved on in her daily duties, 
though I could not but regard with anxiety 
the color that lit her cheek at evening, and 
made her intellectual face even beautiful. I 
gradually lightened her heavier employments, 
and gave her sewing in the parlor, for Polly 
had’ by this time become very familiar with 
my arrangements, and, with occasional assist- 
ance, Was strong enough to engage in carrying 
them out. 

But Lucy drooped daily struggling on. I 
was often obliged to take her work from her, 
forcibly, so conscientious was she. I sent for 
aphysician. She met him witha gentle sinile. 

After parting with her, he said to me? 
‘There isa fine organization in some systems, 
tending to early decay, and yielding alike to 
mental and bodily pressure,—and hers is of 
that stamp. The caseis a call on your charity 
and I will faithfully co-operate with you.’ 

When I returned to the parlor, Lucy had 
laid her sewing on her lap, and sat with her 
hands folded, ae in revery 

‘I see by your countenance, Mrs. Packard,’ 
she said, ‘ what Dr. Webster thinks of my 
case, and Tam not very sorry. I am only 
sorry because I shall be a source of anxiety, 
in such a scene of quiet happiness as your 
house always presents. Tome, dear madam,’ 
continued she, after a pause. turning her large 
eyes upwards, ‘ to me, to die is gain.’ 

I had been educated religiously, attended 
church regularly, learned appropriate cate- 
chisms and hymns, and found in the exainple 
of my dear mother, the best of all instruction ; 
but [had never suffered—never seen death 
in any form, and my religion was the 
overflowing of gratitude, not the want of poor 
humanity. I could not realize the force of 
Lucy’s expression. To be willing to leave 
this bright world, so full of the blossoms of 
hope and love, to quit the pure air and bright 
skies, and be the moulderiug tenant of the 
solitary tomb, how could it be gain? I 
looked at her thin pale cheek inquirmgly, and 
could not restrain my tears. 





her. She entered the kitchen, as the scene | 
of her duties, with quiet gravity, and went | 
through her work with precision and fidelity, 
and only on Sunday evening allowed herself 
the luxury of reading, : 


Servants’ apartments, in New England, || 


are always in the house with the family 
Lucy’s bedroom was near mine; and, every 
night, before she retired, for three months, 


Lucy smiled sadly. * Life appears,’ said 
ishe, ‘ very differently to one who, like you, 
jenjoys the sympathy of friends—of such 
| friends, too! I am now only a weed on the 


| streamoftime. When T pass into the ocean of 


eternity, who knows but that I may be attached 
| ) 


.||to something bright and beautiful too 


From that moment, that little moment of 
heart and sensibility, my relations with Lucy 


Hodges, as chief-mourner, she just went, we heard her sweet voice, in an evening hymn. || *#ssumed a different aspect. I drew a chair 
straight forward, without putting her hand-; Gradually, however, from five or 8ix verses, | near her. * Lucy,’ said I, cheerfully, * J will 











. 


be the beautiful thing to which you shall be 
attached in this world; 
another, dear.’ 

I was checked by the presence of her thin 
hand, where even labor had not been able 
to shade the blue veins, so light was their 
covering. 

From the moment that this delicate chain 
of sympathy was thrown over our minds, here 
was a quiet but distinct course of action 
between us. My part was to strengthen and 
animate her sinking frame. I brought her 
fresh flowers, new books, kind friends, and 
Little luxuries that cool the feverish lip. But 
Lucy had a brighter task to perform. It was, 
to direct my thoughts to a feeling of the value 
and necessity of Christianity—to teach me 
to subdue the idolatry of my affections, and 
give them a spiritual bias. 

She spoke of Edward as a ‘ being of soud— 
a candidate for immortality.’ 

* He is too beautiful for the grave, Lucy,’ 
said I; * I ean never—never tet him die. I 
can go myself, if God calls me, but I cannot 
spare him. That manly form—those high 
and generous feelings—thet warm, warm 
heart!—oh! they are my life! Oh! 
me of any thing but the death of Edward.’ 

Still she gently recurred to high and 
spiritual topics, and led my thoughts at 
times beyond earthly affections. She marked 
passages in the bible of the most attractive 
character, for me to read to her, and, when 
her cough would allow her, breathed out a 
hymn, in sweet and happy strains, in which I 
soon loved to join. 

Time wore away, and she revived a little 

y; i ait 
with reviving spring. She still had strength 
tu carry her plants from window to window. 
to cateh the sunbeams, and could sit to 
watch the twilight in its dying glory. 

But soon she failed again, and one nicht 
Edward and I were awoke to go to her.—She 
could but whisper to us as we bent over her, 
* Do not love each other too well, pray with 
and for each other. Forget not that Christ 
lived and died for you. IT shall expect you 
both—both—in heaven.” And thus she died. 

One favor only had she asked of us. Ih 
was, that she might be buried in the country 
churchyard of her native town, 





: 
‘I would have overcome that littl pref- 


erence,’ she once said, * did not I know there 
is something soothing in complying with the 
wishes of the dying. How idle a fancy,’ she 
continued, siniling. * to wish that trees would 


wave and birds sing over this wasted form ;| 


but nature has been so lovely to me, that | 
have a kind of gratitude to her, and it is sweet 
to think that [ shell repose among those 
objects which God has given me sensibility 
to enjoy.’ 

Sie was carried to her favorite resting 
place. From that period a religious repose 
chastened the intense tenderness of our 
hearts, as we remembered Lucy’s character 
and death; aud when we occasionally left 
the city, to breathe the country air, our souls 
were refreshed by a visit to her grave, 

Durine the war of the Revolution, the 
following sentiment was ordered to be spoken 
by every soldier in the ranks of a certain 


company 3 * May the alliance between France 


and America be perpetual.” A Dutchman 
in the ranks gave birth to much merriment 
by pronouncing it according to his version 
as follows: * May all ce liars in France be 
ealled Peter.’ 


so do not talk of 


talk to. 





Romantic Story. 
|| Tae Rev. R. Warner, in his Literary Recollections, 
relates a short, but romantic story, respecting a Miss 
|| Naucy Bere. This young lady was, at an early age, 
| adopted by Mr. Hackman and bis lady, under the following 
circumstances: 


| Her [Mrs. Hackman’s] garden in which, 
alone, she found particular pleasure—stood 


am active weeder; and John, the footman, 
was despatched to the poor-house to select a 
little pauper girl, qualified for the performance 
of this necessary labor. He executed his 
commission in a trice; brought back a 


age, pointed out the humble task in’ which 
she was to employ herself, and left her to 
her work. The child, alone amid the flowers. 
began to ‘warble her netive woodnotes wild,’ 
in tones of more than common sweetness. 
Mrs. Hackman's chamber-window happened 
to bethrown up; she heard the litthe weeder’s 
solitary song: was struck with the rich 
melody of her voice, and inquired from whom 
it proceeded, * Nancy Bere, from the poor- 
house,’ was the answer. By Mrs. Hackman’s 
order the songstress was immediately brought 
to. the lady’s apartinent; who became so 
pleased, at this first interview, with her 
naivete, intelligence, and apparently amiable 
disposition, that she determined to remove 
the warbling Nancy from the work-house, and 
attach her to hoe own kitchen establishment. 
The licle maiden, however, was too good and 
attractive, to be permitted to remain long in 
the subordinate condition of a_ scullion’s 
deputy. Mrs. Hackman soon prefered her 
to the office of lady's maid; and to qualify 
iher the better for this attendance on her 
person, had her carefully instructed in all the 
jelementary branches of education. The inti- 
| inate intercourse that now subsisted between 
‘the patroness and her protegee quickly 
iripened into the warmest affection on the 
one part, #m™ the most grateful attachment 
(on the other. Nancy Bere was attractivel) 
llovely, and still more irresistible from an 
uncommon sweetness of temper, gentleness 
llof disposition, and feminine sofiness of 
character; and Mrs. Hackman, whose regard 
l\for her daily increased, proposed, at length, 
‘to her complying husband, that they should 
|| adopt the pauper orphan as their own daughter, 
i from the moment of the execution of this 
plan, every possible attention was paid to the 
jeducation of Miss Bere; and, I presume, 
with the best success, as I have always under- 
| stood that she became a highly accomplished 
jyoung Jady. Her humility and modesty, 
‘never forsook her, and her exaltation to Mr. 
Hackman’s family seemed only to strengthen 
her gratitude to her partial and generous 
benefactress. It could not be 
such * a flower’ as the adopted beauty, was 











‘ born to blush unseen, 

And waste its swectness on the desert air,’ 
or that, however retired her life might be, 
Miss Bere would remain long the beloved 
| protegee of Mr. and Mrs. Hackman, without 





lbeing remarked, admired, and solicited t 
change her name. Very shortly, tmdeed, 
after assuming this character, such an event 
occurred: though, without, at that tine, 
(producing any propitious result, 

| A clergyman, of respectable appearance, 
had taken lodging in E.vmington, for the 
| purpose of auttupnal baihing, and aiUusing 
inimself with a little partir loe-shooting. The 
ihospitable Mr. Hackuian, ever attracted to 


in need, as is usual, in the spring season, of 


diminutive female, of eight or nine years of 


thought that} 
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wards a brother sportsman by a sort of 
magnetic influence, called upon the stranger ; 
shot with him, and invited him to his house. 
The invitations were repeated, and accepted, 
as often as the shooting days recurred ; nor 
had many taken place ere their natural effect 
on a young uumarried clerk was produced. 
He became deeply enamored of Miss Bere, 
and offered her his hand, She, for aught I 
know, might have been ‘ nothing loth’ to 
change the condition of a recluse for the 
more active character of a clergyman’s wife ; 
but, as the gentleman had no possession save 
his living, and as Mr. Hackman could not, 
out of a life-estate, supply Miss Bere with a 
fortune, it was judged prudent, under these 
pecuniary disabilities, that she should decline 
the honor of the alliance. A year elapsed 
without the parties having met, and it was 
generally imagined that Lethe had kindly 
administered an oblivious potion to both ; 
and, with the aid of absence, had obliterated 
from their minds the recollection of each 
other. But such was not the case. At 
the ensuing patridge season, the gentleman 
returned to Lymington; and, with the title 
of * very reverend’ prefixed to lis name, (for 
he had obtained a deanery in the interval,) 
once more repeated his solicitaions and his 
offers. 'These—as there was now no obstacle 
tothe marriage—were accepted, The amiable 
pair was united; and lived, for many years, 
sincerely attached to each other ; respected, 
esteemed, and beloved by all around them. 
The death of the husband dissolved, at length, 
the happy connexion, His lady survived her 
loss for some time; and a few years ago, 
the litth warbling pauper, Nancy Bere, of 
‘Lymington work-house, quitted this temporal 
being, the universally lamented widow of the 
Right Rev. Thomas Thurloe, Palatine Bishop 
of Durham. 
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Filial Piety. 
A young lad but newly admitted into the 
iwilitary school soon made himself appear of 
rathera singular disposition by his remarkable 
abstemiousness. Whatever variation of diet 
was allowed, he never ate any thing but bread 
and soup and drank nothing but water. The 
governor being informed of his conduct, 
so very uncommon in a boy, laid it to an 
indiscreet devotion, and reproved him for it. 





Nevertheless the lad persisted, and the 
rovernor mentioned the circumstance to 
Monsieur Paris Duverney. He had the 


boy called before him, and with his usual 
mildness and moderation represented to him 
that such singularity was by no means 
lallowable in a public institution, and that he 
| inuist certainly conform to the rules and diet 


He 





established there. afterwards unsuc- 
| cessfully tried to find out the reason that 
‘could induce the boy to act in such a manner, 
land at last threatened if he persisted in 
| concealing it, that he would send him home 
lagain to his family. This menace had the 
jdesired effect; and he then disclosed the 
|motive of his conduct. * You will not [ hope, 
ibe displeased with me sir,’ said he, * but I 
could not bring myself to enjoy what T think 
luxury, while I reflect that my dear father and 
other are in the utmost indigence. They 
could afford themselves and me no better 





\food than the coarsest bread and of that but 
Here I have excellent soup and 


| very little. 
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as much fine wheat bread as I would choose. 
I look upon this to be very good living, and 
the recollection of the situation in which I} 
left my parents would not permit me to| 
indulge myself in eating any thing else.’ 

Monsieur Duverney and the governor 
could not restrain their tears at such an 
early instance of fortitude and sensibility. 
* If your father has been in the service,’ said 
M. Duverney * how comes it that he has got 
no pension?’ ‘For want of friends and 
money, sir,’ replied the youth. ‘ He has 
been upwards of a year soliciting one, but 
his money and resources failed ; and rather 
than contract debts at Versailles, he is 
content to languish in the manner I have told 
you.’ Well, said M. Duverney, if the fact 
appears to have been as you stated it, I will 
engage to procure your father a pension of 
500 livres.’ In the mean time here are three 
louis d’ors for yourself as a present from the 
King and I wili advance your father six 
months pay out of the pension I am certain 
of obtaining for him.’—* How can you send 
the money to him, sir?’ asked the boy. 
* Let that give you no uneasiness,’ replied 
M. D.; I shall find means.’ * Ah sir,’ said 
the boy with precipitation * if you can do it 
easily, be pleased to send him these three 
louis d’ors you were so good as to give me. 
I want nothing here and they would be of the 
greatest service to my father for my brothers 
and sisters..—How delightful to the sensible 
mind are such early emanations of pious 
gratitude !—F'rench Puper. 





‘ Business To-Morrow.’ 


Sa the Theban governor, as he smilingly 
laid by unopened, the letter that would have 
informed him of a conspiracy against his 
life—* Business to-morrow'—the answer was 
his death warrant, and he sealed it with a 
smile. ‘That night he was assassinated. 
Whoever has read his history, and investi- 
gated the causes of great events, cannot have 
failed to note bow often the scale of success 
has been turned solely by the weight of time :| 
and yet, as if in defiance of reason and ex-| 
perience, how many are in the daily practice 
of putting off * business tll to-morrow’ which 
should be done to-day ; and this, too, rather} 
from habit than indolence. There is no 
subject upon which there have been more 
maxims established than this; no theme 
more fruitful to the preacher than the value 
of time; still the waste of it is the source of 
failures, poverty, and even death. Now, the 
business is put of till ‘to-morrow,’ and then 
the succor comes ‘too late.’ There is nota 
more universal error than procrastination; 


My Mother. 


My mother has been for many years 
among the glorified in heaven, her look, her 
manner, her tones of voice, are all embalmed 
in my memory. The most distinct impres- 
sion of these ever made, and the one which 
is still the most vivid in my eye, was implanted 
when I was quite small. I cannot readily tell 
how old I was—perhaps six or seven. The 
circumstances are fresh in my recollection 
as if they had occurred yesterday. It was a 
cool evening in autumn—the fire burned very 
briskly on the old kitchen hearth. My 
mother sat in the corner of the fire place, at 
the right, and just upon her left hand I had 
seated myself upon the large stone hearth in 
front of the fire; after watching me for 
some time, she dropped her knitting in her 
lap, and in a mellow, subdued tone, such as 
mothers only can use, she said * My child, 1 
wish I could see you as much engaged in 
serving your God, as you are at play.’ She 
said not another word, But it went directly 
tomy heart—I turned around, and slily wiped 
a tear from my eye. My heart had even 
then pride enough to prompt a wish to conceal 
my tears, yet the arrow remained in my 
bosom, and the scene upon the kitchen hearth 
was never driven from my mind. In all the 
folly of childhood, and wildness of youth, it 
returned at intervals to haunt my soul. 1 
seldom think of her exceptin connection with 
that scene. The fixedness of her large blue 
eyes, her look, her mellow and subduing 
tones, her very gesture as she dropped her 
knitting upon her lap—are all present to my 











pee It is no picture of the imagination. 
After the lapse of more than a quarter of a 


century, I love to drop a tear as I think of 


that hour, Ss. W. 





From the British Novel called ‘Dacre.’ 


“=r 


Yossie. 


Never does the impuissence of wealth 
lstrike more forcibly upon the mind than in 
lthe hour of affliction. Never does its noth- 
ingness wppear so null as when the vanities it 
\gives can no longer attract. Itcannot procure 
ithe talents, the beauty, the charms, that we 
| covet ; it cannot secure the affections we 
|prize; it cannot bring back the loved spirit 
ithat has fled, It can give us neither the com- 
fort of hope, nor the blessing of content, it 
cannot purchase innocence to the guilty, nor 
restore to the wretched the happiness that is 
lost. No! it is not in adversity that the 
pleasures of wealth can be tasted. The heart 
sickens at the sights and sounds of pomp and 
state. The spirit broken, sinks from the 





none so insidious, and none productive of| 
more misery. None so insidious—for we 
often hear men descanting upon the folly of| 
wasting time who are in the daily practice of | 
deferring what could and should be done at} 
once. 


us. This foible is common to all classes of| 





- . +} 
of his ship which was wrecked ‘ yesterday 
till * to-morrow ;’ the farmer puts off his! 


harvest till ‘to-morrow,’ and then finds that} 


‘last nicht,’ the frost destroyed his crop—| 


the carpenter defers building till * another! 


day.’ wotil death approaches him with 


* Your house is finished, sir at last, 
A narrow house—a house of clay, 
Your palace for ‘ another day.” 


Bungor Courier. 


Strange fatality! that blinds, to ruin |} 


| 
| 
' 





ibroken heart. The mourner secks some 


; purer stream to staunch the wound, 


| 


| Smexr Comranton.—Two passengers set 





‘out from their inn in London, early on a 


lone of them not being sleepy, and wishing for 
| little conversation, endeavored, in the usual 
ito discourse. ‘A very dark morning, 
| . . " . - ‘. 
sir. * Shocking cold weather for traveling. 
‘Siow going in these heavy roads sir.’ 


of these questions producing a word of 
answer, the sociable man made one more 


He stretched out his hand, and feeling 


ie 
etiort. 


lithe other's habit, exclaimed, ‘ What a coin- 














distinctions which wealth can create. The || 
golden fount yields no refreshments to the || 


traveling mode, to stimulate his neighbor || Mr. Abraham Martin, to Miss Anna Clapp, both of this city. 
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None || 


fortable coat, sir, you have got to travel in ! 
No answer was made, and the inquirer, 
fatigued and disgusted, fell into a sound nap, 
nor awoke until the brightest rays of a winter's 
sun accounted to him for the taciturnity of 
his comrade, by presenting to his astonished 
view a large bear (luckily for him, muzzled 
and confined) in a sitting posture, 





A GENTLEMAN who had just been shaved by a 
barber, asked for a towel to wipe his face with, 
and upon being presented with one, inquired of 
the master of the shop if he had not another? 
‘ No,’ replied the barber— all my customers 
have used it for three weeks, and no one 
ever found fault with it before. 
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Tue CLose or THe Votume.—The present number 
closes the eleventh volume of the Repository. How far 
we have succeeded in our endeavors to render it an 
agrecable and useful companion to those who have been 
pleased to extend to us their patronage, is not for us to 
say ; but we confidently look forward to a continuance of 
their favor, indulging the hope that amid the multiplicity 
of works, similar to our own, which are now before the 
public, they will not forsake an old and tried friend for 
one just starting into existence, and that such of our 
patrons as take an interest in the success of our periodical, 
will not only renew their own subscriptions, but, as 
many of them have heretofore done, endeavor to add a 
few new and responsible names to our subscription list, 
that in the event of the falling off of some of our present 
friends, as we may reasonably expect, we may still hold 
on our way, and fulfil the arduous duties incumbent upon 
us, as caterers for the public taste, with that cheerfulness 
and alacrity, which can only be felt by those who expect 
to receive, at least, some trifling remuneration for their 
labor. 

Agenis will please forward as soon as possible the names 
of such of their subscribers as wish to have their papers 
continued, our rule being not to send any at the com- 
mencement of anew year until again ordered. Persons 
residing in towns where we have no regular agent, can, 
by applying to the Post Masters in their respective vicini- 
ties, Who are generally willing to act as agents, have 
their names and the amount of subscriptions forwarded 
free of expense. 





ip Persons wishing for the present volume of the 
Repository can be supplied with the previous numbers ; 
they can also be furnished with ail the back volumes 
excepting the first and second. 





Errata.—In the last verse, third line, of the stanzas, 


jin the last Repository, entitled ‘ The last Wish,’ instead 


of prune, read plume. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Recerved at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

W. O. F. Clyde, N. Y. 80,90; J.T. M. South Lee, Ms. 

00 y » New 
britain, Ct. 25,00; D. 8. Little Falis, N. ¥. $0,874; L. H. 
D. Oneida Lake, N. Y. $1,00. 





MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 15th inst. by the Rey. Isaae Pardee, 


James Storm, Esq. County Clerk, to Miss Susannah C. 
society the merchant puts off the insurance || December morn. Tt was dark as piteh ; and || 


daughter of Laban Paddock, Esq. 

On the 17th inst. at Christ Church, by the Rev. Isaac 
Pardee, Mr. Milo B. Root, Merchant of Glencoe, tv Miss 
Louisa E. Capron, of this city. 

In Claverack, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sluyter, 


—_— ——— 


DIED, 

At Stockport, Mr. Timothy Chittenden, in the 70th year 
of his age, late of New Haven, Ct. 

In New-York, on the 12th inst. after a short illness, 
Capt. Isaac Jenkins, first Engineer of the Steam-Boat 
Ohio, in the 59th year of his age. 

At Scipio, Cayuga County, on the 2th ult. John Alsop, 
formerly of this city, aged about 64 years. 
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\* And the sky of thy south may be brighter than ours, 

| And greener thy landscapes, and fairer thy flowers ; 

| But dearer the blast round our mountains wiich raves, 

Than the sweet summer zephyr which breathes over 
slaves. 


‘ Full low at thy bidding thy negroes may kneel, 
| With the iron of bondage on spirit and heel ; 

| Yet know that the Yankee girl sooner would be 
In fetters with them than in freedom with thee.’ 





The Silk-Worm’s Will. 








For the Rural Repository. 
Away, away, thou bitter tear! 
BY MARY EMILY JACKSON. 


Away, away, thou bitter tear, 
Nor steal into my eyes again, 

Too long hast thou been reveling here 
To tell the world how deep my pain 


Stay not to tell the depth of grief 
That rankles in this burdened breast, 
I do not wish thy kind relief, 
I do not wish to be at rest ? 


Away, thou weak and foolish stain, 

Why dost thou, when my griefs I speak, 
Steal thus into my eyes again, 

And burning flow adown my cheek ? 


Away, the world cares not for wo, 
It loves the smile of joy the best, 

Then go, thou bitter tear-drop go, 
I'll nurse the poison in my breast. 





The YVankee Girl, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Sue sings by her wheel, at that low cottage door, 
Which the long evening shadow is stretching before, 
With a music as sweet as the music which seems 
Breathed softly and faint in the ear of our dreams. 


How brilliant and mirthful the light of her eye, 
Like a star glancing out from the blue of the sky! 
And lightly and freely her dark tresses play 

O’er a brow and a bosom as lovely as they. 


Who comes in his pride to that low cottage door,— 
The haughty and rich to the humble and poor ? 

*Tis the great southern planter,—the master who waves 
His whip of dominion o’er hundreds of slaves. 


* Nay Ellen—for shame! Let those yankee fools spin, 

Who would pass for our slaves, with a change of their 
skin; 

Let them toil as they will at the loom or the wheel, 

Too stupid for shame, and too vulgar to feel! 


* But thou art too lovely and precious a gem 

To be bound to their burdens and sullied by them, 
For shame, Ellen, shame—cast thy bondage aside, 
And away to the south as my blessing and pride. 


* Oh, come where no winter thy footsteps can wrong, 
But where flowers are blossoming all the year long ; 
Where the palmetto’s shadow is over my home, 

And the lemon and orange wave white in their bloom. 


* Oh, come to my home, where my servants shall all 
Depart at thy bidding, and come at thy call ; 

They shall heed thee as mistress with trembling and awe, 
And each wish of thy heart shall be felt as a law.’ 


Oh, could ye have seen her, that pride of our girls, 
Arise and cast back the dark wealth of her curls, 
With a scorn in her eye which the gazer would feel, 
And a glance like the sunshine that flashes on steel! 


* Go back, haughty Southron !—thy treasures of gold 
Are dim with the blood of the hearts thou hast sold ; 
Thy home may be lovely, but round it [ hear 

The crack of the whip and the footsteps of fear 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


On a plain rush hurdle a silk-worm lay, 
When a proud young princess came that way, 
The haughty child of human king 

Threw a sidelong glance at the humble thing, 
That took with a silent gratitude, 

From the mulberry-leaf her simple food— 

And sbrunk, half scorn and half disgust, 
Away from her sister child of dust ; 

Declaring she never yet could see 

Why a reptile form like this should be, 

And that she was not made with nerves so firm, 
As calmly to stand by a ‘ crawling worm!’ 


With meek forbearance the silk-worm took 
The taunting words and the spurning look, 
Alike a stranger to self and pride, 

She'd no disquiet from aught beside, 

And lived of a meekness and peace possessed, 
Which these debar from the human breast. 
She only wished, for the harsh abuse, 

To find some way to become of use 

To the haughty daughter of lordly man, 

And thus did she lay a noble pian, 

To teach her wisdom and make it plain 

That the humble worm was not made in vain; 
A plan so generous, deep, and high, 

That to carry it out she must even die! 


* No more,’ said she, ‘ will I drink or eat! 
I'll spin and weave me a winding sheet, 
To wrap me up from the sun’s clear light, 
And hide my form from her wounded sight. 
In secret then till my end draws nigh, 
I'll toil for her ; and when I die, 
V'll leave behind as a farewell boon, 
To the proud young princess my whole cocoon, 
To be reeled and wove to a shining lace, 
And hung in a veil o’er her scornful face! 
And when she can calmly draw her breath 
Thro’ the very threads that have caused my death; 
When she finds, at length, she has nerves so firm 
As to wear the shroud of a crawling worm; 
May she bear in mind, that she walks with pride 
In the winding sheet where the silk worm died! 





Native Attachment, 
Tuoven year after year has rolled on the deep 
| Where their sorrows and joys in oblivion sleep, 
| Since my eye fondly linger’d to look an adieu, 
| As the home of my childhood was fading from view ; 
| Not a flower nor a vine round my loved native cot, 
Thro’ time’s ceaseless changes, has e’er been forgot. 





The song of the robin that sang on the bough 

Of the neighboring pine, is as dear to me now ; 

The brook looks as clear to my memory’s eye, 

And the verdure as fresh on the banks it played by ; 





The lamb bounds as joyous and light o’er the glade, 
As when mid those scenes I in infancy strayed. 


And oft my dark hours of their cares are beguiled, 
As fancy’s bright wand turns me back to the child 

|, That followed the flight of the butterfly’s wing, 

|| And plucked the red berries that danced o’er the spring 
Or reached for the fair purple cluster, that hung 
Where round the bowed alder the wild tendril clung. 


The splendor of cities, the polish of art, 
|| May seek my devotion, and sue for my heart ; 
|| But, no fount of delight on life’s landscape will gush 
Like that which leapt down by the violet and rush ; 
| No notes come so sweet as the song of the bird 
Which the ear of the child from the coppice first heard 


| 
| | find not a gem in my pathway so bright 
| As the fire-fly, pursued by my young feet at night, 
Earth offers no flowers like the wild ones I wreathed ; 
| No breath comes from heaven like the air I first breathed, 
| No spot seems so pure in the wide yault on high, 
| As that which sent down the first light to my eye! 


aes enna 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 
Twelfth Volume, (Third New Series.) 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCH AS MORAL AND 
SENTIMENTAL TALES, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HUMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 
ANECDOTES, SUMMARY, POETRY, &c. 

On Saturday the 13th of June 1835, will be issued the 
first number of a new volume of the Runat RepositTory. 

Qn igsuing proposals for the Twelfth volume (Third New 
Series} of the Repository, the Publisher tenders his most 
sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents and 
Subscribers, for the liberal support which they have 
afforded him from the commencement of his publication. 
New assurances on the part of the publisher of a periodical 
which has stood the test of years, would seem superfluous, 
he wiil therefore only say, that it will be conducted on a 
similar plan and published in the same form as heretofore, 
and that no pains or expense, shall be spared to promote 
their gratification by its further improvement in ty pogra- 
| phical execution and original and selected matter. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume, containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be both 
amusing and instructive in future years, 

TERMS.—The T welfth¥ealume, (‘Third New Series) will 
commence on the 13th of}4me next, at the low rate of One 
Dollar per annum in advanée, or One Dollar & Fifty Cents 
atthe expiration of three months from the time of sub- 
scribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the previous 
volumes. 9No subscriptions received for less than one 
| year. 

” Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
to be sent by the 6th of June or as soon after as convenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B, STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1835. 

iy" EDITORS, who wich to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 























Blanks. 
A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, 


according to the revised statues, for sale by 
A. STODDARD. 





Horse Handbills, 


Neatly executed, on new and elegant Cuts, one of which 
is superior to any ever used in this county, with Ink of 
different colors, and on the most reasonable terms. 





Shakers’ Garden Secds, 


Raised the last season, and put up in the best manner by 
the United Society of Shakers, at New-Lebanon, just 
received and for sale by A. STODDARD. 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 
colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


1S PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HI DSON,N.Y. BY 


Wim. HK. Stoddard. 

Tt is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Teu Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twe/ve copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. 7" No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. 

-” All orders and Communications must be post pard 
to reccive aticntion 











